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ABSTRACT 

A case study examined how one elementary school 
teacher negotiated her response to VAP (Vermont Assessment Program), 
Vermont's requirement for a portfolio assessment. Two questions 
guided the study: (1) how does one fifth-grade teacher use portfolios 
in classroom writing assessment and instruction? and (2) to what 
extent do portfolios, as mandated by VAP, inform or influence a 
teacher's classroom instruction and assessment practices during the 
first year of implementation? The study spanned a 10-month period, 
from August 1994 to June 1995. Data consisted of a case book of 
observational material and documents surrounding these observations, 
along with extensive interviews. The teacher's initial response to 
VAP was first fear and then relief, as she determined it was "nothing 
new." A dlass writing period characterizes all those observed: they 
do not extend beyond 45 minutes; students are assigned topics; there 
is no peer conferencing; brief, positive feedback is given by the 
teacher; and all finished writing is carefully collected for the VAP 
portfolio. To prepare the five required VAP portfolios for submission 
to the state the teacher worked with chosen students individually; 
then, all the other students prepared their portfolios. The teacher 
now realizes these two processes should have been reversed. Results 
suggest that there were some significant changes in the classroom; 
for example, students wrote more often than before. (An appendix 
shows a typical writing period in the classroom.) (TB) 
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Vennonti *Th# Portfellft Shtte* 

When Dr. Lee Shuhnen from Stanford University addressed a 
gadiering of Vermont educators in 1992, his opening words resonated: 

I have entered a land of portfolios. Your Vermont license 
plates could say Ihe Portfolio State* instead of **lhe Green 
Mountain State!" 

I agree. During die mMt recent five of my twenty years as a Vermcmt 
classroom teacher, parent, teadter educator and educational researcher, my 
life has become as enveloped by "portfolios" as it is by Vermont's illtutrious 
green mountains. 

It was not always this way. Until 1991, Vermont had no regular 
statewide assessment program. From 1988 to 1991, in response to a legislative 
prod for a statewide student assessment system, leaders from the Department 
of Education, classroom teachers, other educators, and lay people gathered to 
develop the state's approadt. Essentially, they dedded that traditional 
standardized tests do not provide the kind of information the state needs 
about what students know and can do, and do not push student learning in 
the direction educators believe it should go. Using extensive teacher input, 
Vermonters created and piloted dieir own alternative system. During the 
1991-1992 school year, Vermont became die first state in the nation to 
implement a revolutionary statewide portfolio-based usessment program 
(Hewitt, 1993). The Vermont Assessment Program (VAP) placed Vermont on 
the cutting edge of reform in large scale assessment. 

Vermont sets a unique context for such educational reform. It is one of 
the most rural states in the country. Its size (9,614 square miles) is comparable 
to that of a large county in most of our larger states. It has a total population 
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of only about 563«00 people in the latest oensus/ and a total K-12 public sdiool 
population of less tfian 100«000 students, divided unevenly among 60 
supervisory unions. Most of its dementary sdiools are small and rural; over 
50% have only one classroom of each grade levd, and multi>aged groupings 
are common. Vermont sduwls have a long tradition tfuit values local 
governance, teadter autoiu>my and full indusion of students widt disabilities 
in regultr classrooms. 

The VAP Writing A«iee«ment 

How are Vermont students assessed? There are two required 
components of the VAP in both math and writing: a "uitiform test** and 
portfolios of student work. This study focuses on the portfolio component for 
writing. Ideally, writing is collected by all fifth and ei^th grade students 
throughout the school year and set aside in a working folder or portfolio as 
possible pieces for the VAP portfolio. In May, the Department of Education 
requests a randomly-selected sample of portfolios from each supervisory 
uxuon to be sent to a central location and scored by teams of teachers. These 

X 

writing portfolios are structured to contain six various types of writing from 
that academic year, including a student-selected **best piece** which they feel 
represents their best work as a writer, and a written reflection letter on their 
reasoru for choosing that piece. Teacher /scorers apply a 4-point rubric 
(extensively, frequently, sometimes, rarely) along five dimensions (purpose, 
organization, details, voice/tone, grammar/usage/mechanics) against specific 
performance criteria. The criteria were formulated and revised over time by 
groups of Vermont teachers (Hewitt, 1993). (In contrast, the Uniform Test of 
Writing is a direct writing assessment using a single prompt that is 
administered to and collected from all Vermont students in grades five and 
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ei^t in l^y, ind icowd by in oulfid* tgenqr uring tfie Mm* crileiit •» uied 

with die portfoUot.) 

From 199M994, tfie VAP was implemented in fourth and eighth grade 
classrooms in bofo mafoematics and writing. In September, 1995, foe writing 
assessment previously done in fourfo grade was moved to fiffo grade. Ihe 
Department of Education's decision to rfuft statenvide writing assessment to 
fifth grade was in response to concerns raised by fourfo grade teadiert and 
school administrators about the difficulty fourfo grade teachers were having 
implementing both writing and mafo portfolios wifoin the same classroom. 
Another less^ften-steted rationale was to promote diange In the instruction 
and assessment of writing at grades ofoer than four and ei^t. 

As 1 continue to learn about the VAP, I realize that Vermont's teachers 
are its lifeblood. In partnership with Department of Education specialisto, 
teachers initially developed and piloted the VAP system. Within that system, 
they remain indispensable: teachers are network leaders whose role it is to 
facilitate, support and inform their colleagues during the process; teachers 
score portfolios that are sent to foe state; teachers must do portfolios with 
their students; teachers are the decision-makers about how it will be done. It 
is imperative to listen to what they say about the VAP and to investigate their 
experiences because 

The real challenge to the process of the portfolio system will 
be the support of teachers. If teachers feel it is just another 
directive from above, 1 doubt that the amotmt of attention 
needed to create and maintain a portfolio system will ever be 
achieved. (AbruKato, 1993, p. 477) 

Dr. Abruscato's words succinctly underscore the rationale for this study: an 
understanding of real teachers in real classrooms implementing portfolios 
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wiU cn^le policy inakeit to better undcntand ttid ic^ond to <hc experiences 

endper*pectiveeofteichert(Strice,l993). And vrithout teicheif, Ae VAP 
cannot endure. 

Ihia le My Way": Ihe Meaning and Uie of PortfoUoe 
in the Qaasroom of a More Conaervatlve Teadier 
(Curriculum-Oriented Approach) 

Thia ia a caae atudy of Maura lincohy an experienced Vermont fifth 
grade teacher, and how ahe negotiatea her reaponae to the VAP mandate aa a 
first year implementer. Two aub-queationa guide my inquiry: (1) How does 
one fifth grade teacher use portfolios in dasaroom writing assessment and 
instruction? (2) To what extent do portfolios, as mandated by the VAP, 
inform or influence her classroom instruction and assessment practices 
during her first year of implementotion? My piper is structured in five 
sections. First, I describe my research methodology and the context of the 
study. Next, I introduce Maura Lincoln through some of her own words and 
my observations of her. At the heart of the atudy are descriptions and 
discussions of two events central to the research questions: a "typical" writing 
period, and the process of VAP portfolio construction in Mrs. Lincoln's 
classroom. In conclusion, I discuss this case study as a window on the nature 
of the influence of the Vermont Assessment Program on classroom 
instruction and assessment. 

Methodology 

This study spans a ten month period, from August, 1994, to June, 1995, 
during which a rich collection of observational, interview and document data 
was aggregated. 
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Ql2iClXltiQDlLditift I h*ve compiled • "esse book" of observetioral 
date, whidi indudee detailed "running veooide" of ci^t da 3 rf of observations 
in Mrs. Lincoln's fifdi grade dassroom (four Iwoday observations, spaced 
evenly dirougliout die year, during Ae mondis of November, January, April, 
and May). Also induded are the documents that surround these observations 
and/or describe the contexts for cadi visit summaries of reactions/ 
highlights from eadi visit, examples of representative student work and 
copies of the state portfolios constructed in her class, jom. During the 
classroom observations, Maura wore a wireless microphone. Extended 
portions of relevant dialogue firom diese visits have been transcribed. 

Observatioiuil data collected from other relevant events in which 
Maura partidpated add information about possible iniluences on her 
instruction and assessment practices: (1) a two day sUte^ponsored workshop 
in August, provided for the purpose of helping fifth grade teachers get sUrted 
with portfolios, (2) a March network meeting, and (3) a fifth grade teacher 
meeting in May in which VAP portfolios were scored. In a field log, I kept a 
running record during all observations, which I used to reconstruct the 
experiences in detail. 

Intprvigws. Extensive pre- and post-interviews were conducted and 
transcribed. These interviews focused on Maura's classroom instructional 
and aussessment practices, her use of portfolios, and her perceptions of the 
VAP. In addition, brief interviews were conducted before and after each two- 
day observation to clarify what was observed and to gain Maura's impressions 
of how her days went. Embedded within each observation were instances of 
impromptu, informal, sometimes anecdotal conversations which I termed as 
'Teacher Talk." Some Teacher Talk" was taped and transcribed verbatim, 
and other episodes were reconstructed as accurately and in as much detail as 
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pofsible from fidd notes, lliese convcisstions were initisted by Msun and 
dealt fvith matters and issues die fdt were significant 

Additional interviews were conducted wifii die school principal^ a 
fouidi grade teacher in die same school, and die area network leader, to create 
a broader local context for understanding direct and indirect influences on 
Mbs. Lincoln's assessment and instruction pracdoes. 

Data ana1y«i«. Once the transcribed interviews, observational fidd 
notes and documents were arranged in dironologicd order in a "case book," 
die next phase of andysis involved die identification, coding and 
categorization of primary patterns in die data, using a content analysis 
procedure (Ely, 1991; Glesne and Peshkin, 1992; Patton, 1990). In doing so, 1 
triangulated data sources. Interview data were examined for consistency with 
direct observations, and documents were analyzed for additional insights into 
the characterization of assessment and instructional practices I had observed. 

Frequent team meetings with five researchers conducting similar case 
studies at 11 other sites provided an opportunity to discuss emerging trends, 
affirm perceptions, and develop interpretations. In this way, the potential for 
bias that might arise from a single perspective was minimized. 

Context 

The school. Vermont School #07 houses over 800 students in grades 
K-8 and has two principals: one for grades K-4 and one for grades 5^. Not 
only is it one of Vermont's largest elementary schools, it also has a uniquely 
varied student population, reflecting the broad span of socioeconomic classes 
within the commimity. 

It is a modem-looking, well-maintained and expansive two-story brick 
structure flanked by an inviting playground, and located in a quiet 
neighborhood across the railroad tracks from downtown. There are several 
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teiidiciB for cadi grade level--gnde 5 lus five ttpiinte fifth grade dMtro^ 

In the 1980'a/ fiie cdiool board adopted the "Mattery Learning" approadi and 
all focul^ and ctafi were trained to uae it Alfiiough it it etill file adioort 
written philoaophy^ teadiera tay fiiat now it it addom reflected in dattroom 
practice. 

The gl«8«foom. Eadi time I appToadied file entrance to Maura't 
dattroonw I wat drawn to fiie ttudent work, alwayt carefully di^layed on fiie 
long wall before fiie door. While inott ditplayt within fiie dattroom 
remained undianged througbout fiie year« fiie hallway exhibit dianged 
frequently...from book reportt^ to tdence pro|ectt« to ttoriet with illuttrationt. 
Thit wall wat a tource of pride for Maura, who noted fiiat 

There are alwayt people walking by my room, peeking in and 
taying, 1 like your book reportt," and fiieyll go on fiieir way. 

I fiiink that'a what keeps me going... 

Inside, the first thing to meet file eye is a set of three large, yellowed 
teacher*made posters suspended firom the ceiling above the center of the 
room. A single boldly-capitalized word at file top of each poster conveys 
traits she hopes her students will learn: RESPONSIBILITY -COOPERATION - 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. The carpeted room is large and uncrowded with 
desks arranged in the middle-sometimes in rows, sometimes in clusters of 2 
to 4. Two long rectangular tables used for small group work anu Maura't 
desk are positioned along the outskirts. Ihe tingle computer near the back of 
the room is assigned to Ira, a diild with spedal needs. Two sets of 
bookshelves hold student materials-one a variety of games, art supplies, and 
math manipulatives, and the other a scant tradebook library. 

One wall can be pushed back like an accordion to create a large double 
classroom with Barbara, the fifth grade teacher next door. Barbara and Maura 
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define thtnudvM as a "team." Thqr combine didr dasaea lor "data 
meelinga*' and ahare die teadiing ol aodal atudiea and adenoe. Barbara 
tcadica aodal atudiea to bodi groi^, and Mauri teadiea adenoe botfL 

Maura teadiea reading and language aria to her own atudentS/ but madi ia 
ho m ogeneoualy«grotqped acroaa all fifth gradea; die teadiea one 45-minute 
madi daaa daily to die higfheat group. The five fifdi grade teadiera meet each 
Tueaday aa a ppoup lor one hour of common planning dme. Maura 
atructurea her plana in 45 minute time blocka, widi reading* madi and 
language arta taught in die morning* and acienoe* aodal atudiea and ailent 
reading in the afternoon. Moat writing occura during die Tuuiguage Arta" 
period and a daily 10-minute journal time. 

There are 23 studenta in Maura’a home room daas* 9 girla and 14 boys. 
Four of the studenta are Native American. Seven students require Individual 
Educational Plana (lEP's). This ia significantly more than in die other fifth 
grades* which have two or three TEP kids". Freda is a full-time aide assigned 
to one student who has a history of violence. As long as her student remains 
calm* Freda works with other students. 

Maura 

"She looks just like my third grade teacher Mrs. Keam!" I mused when I 
first saw Maura Lincoln. 1 hoped diat she did not feel me staring at her 
during the moment when my thoughts connected her to the lady who taught 
me cursive writing 36 years ago. Their similarities exceeded the perfectly- 
styled hair and brunette features; Maura even carried herself in die same 
dignified and confident manner that I associated with Mrs. Keam. 

"And dedicated* too." I imagined. "Any teacher who would give up 
two such sunny and warm Vermont August days to volxmtarily attend a 
statesponsored workshop must be dedicated!" When the teachers talked 
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about %vhy they cuna, hofwtvtr, "dedication** wu only one leaion-iear and 
nvony wcie odien. 

Maura did not oooie alone to die workdwp; all five fifdi grade 
feadieri from her adiool had made a "team dedaion to come to diis and work 
on learning about portfolioa togedier " The "team" had an unofficial leader; 
when Barbara spoke, Maura and die odiers often nodded in unison. 

Frustrated by die workdiop leaders* initial locus on theory, Barbara expoted 
dieir fear. After die first hour, she blurted angrily 

We're in the dark. I am beginning to feel like we need to know 
it all right away. I am nervous. What dfi I need to know? For me 
diis is a self-preservation issue! 

Clearly, they had come to learn to do portfolios~and the workshop leaders 
responded to their concerns. The "team" left die workshop satisfied diat diey 
had learned how to get started by (1) collecting everything students write all 
year, (2) dating every piece of writing and (3) providing more opportunities to 
write. It was a beginning. From diis point, there would be Network meetings 
oftered to support teachers during the VAP process. 

Two months later, I invited Maura to participate in this study. She Was 
selected on die basis of her membership in the "curriculum-oriented" group 
of teachers, one of four belief clusters that emerged from pre-survey 
responses. The overall survey results indicate that teachers' orientations to 
instruction are related strongly to their attitudes about assessment in general 
and the VAP specifically. In very general terms, the clusters compare as 
shown here: 
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SumilHiy flf Brifefi 

Cttirlcttliim*ori tnttd(41%) aitiilt and oliitft nttd inforautioii 

tfiil coaiputt ttadtiilt. 

•VAP a poor waidi lo inalniclion now. 

•Chlldftn, paitnif and ttadiara 
ahould bt equal parlidpanit in 
coUading and evaluating information. 

-VAP a good match to instruction now. 

-Claimed multiple btlieb and often 
Gompetbig pracnoes. 

-Seem to hold no clear theoretical 
perspective on leaching and learning. 

Maura's membership in the "curriculum oriented" cluster placed her among 

the largest group. 

Like most of the "curriculum oriented" group, Maura is an experienced 
teacher. She holds a BA in English literature aid Masters degree in reading, 
and has taught for 20 years in a variety of settings. Her experience spans four 
different states, mostly in elementary clusrooms, at nearly all grade levels. In 
addition, she has prepared high school students for equivalency tests and has 
been a tead\ing principal. For the past nine years, she has taught fifth grade at 
School #07; it the longest amount of time she has taught in one school. 
Mama’s principal refers to her as "an outstanding teacher," and she is aware 
and proud of the respect she holds locally. When uked what enables her to 
teach the way she wants to, she responded demurely: 

I know I'm well thought of. I have a good reputation with 
the administration. 1 have good friends here. 



ProoesS'hiquiiy (19%) 

Polytheoretic (21%) 
Uncertain (19%) 
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Nothing New 

MauTA't pre-Auxvey shows ^ felt that d\e had "inadequate" 

. knowledge about the VAP and that ^ was uncertain about whether the 
state's portfolio system would be a good matdt to her instruction. By the time 
of our first interview in November, she said dwt the writing instruction 
needed for implementing die VAP wm *V\oddng new " and that it was die 
same writing process that die had been using for several years: 

I think that basically it is die same process. 1 always did brain- 
storming and the webbing and drawing from personal experiences 
and editing and spelling and rough drafts and final copies and 
presentations. I just didn't do it as "purpose, organization, 
details, voice and GUM"....so just different words, I guess. 

With this footing in process writing, Maura had confidence from the 
beginning that she not only could accomplish the portfolio task, but that she 
could do it well. In the fall, she submitted a proposal to her Local Standards 
Board for recertification credit, offering to write a "Portfolio Guide" for 
teachers, based on the experience she would have teaching writing and 
assembling portfolios for the VAP her first year. She saw this as a way to 
share what she had learned with colleagues, so that other teachers could be 
better organized and not have to learn by "hit or miss," as she did. 

Needing to Feel Organized 

Although confident that she could "do" the VAP, she felt strongly that 
she needed more time to get organized and prepared for it. Most of all, she 
wanted and needed the state to provide her with a clear understanding of 
what was expected of her. She attended the summer workshop and all three 
network meetings, but she never really found the kind of starter kit she 
wanted there. She attended the network meetings in order to monitor 
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wheUwr the was doing it ri^t and to leam what her next etep thould be. 
Instead, she learned about using dte rubric to score writing, which she felt was 
*^utting the cart before die horse." Even after her portfolios were finished, 
she referred to it as a "hit or miss" process: 

Tm a very organised person, and if I don*t have everyddng in 
my mind as to how I want to do it, when I want to do it, I can't 
get it done. So I really have to have an idea all plaxmed out 
ahead of time before I begin in order to keep it all where it's 
supposed to be. And because dds year we didn't really know 
where we were going or what we were doing, it was very hard for 
me...It's like hit or miss. 

Throughout the year, her focus was on the end product. The VAP 
portfolios remained peripheral to writing instruction and assessment, as she 
searched for a way to manage and organize the aeation of that product. She 
felt accountable for the end product, not the process of creating it, and exactly 
what the VAP wanted that product to look like remained hrustratingly 
ambiguous throughout the year: 

The idea of being accoimtable to someone when I don't know 
what I'm going to be accoimtable for is some pressure I didn't 
have. It would have been nice if I could have a year to prepare 
and get ready. Then I'd be ready for it. Then I wouldn't have 
this pressure of ,"What do they want? What will it look like 
in the end?" 
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Teaching Writing 

Perhapa Maura’a greateat preaaure came from her own deaire to do a 
good job, without compromiaing her foremoat goal for her atudenta: 

I gueaa that my fruatration ia fruit I want to do well. 1 want my 
kida to do well I want them to learn. My main goal ia for them 
to learn and to have fun at frit aamc time* I want to be auxe that., 
frie aaaeaament...doea not atifle that. 

This goal ia manifeated diuing their daily writing time. In Appendix A, I 
preaent a typical writing period in Maura'a daaaroom. Over the year, I 
obaerved aeveral; aome looked aomewhat different than this one. I saw 
students write in ’’cooperative'* groups,” and they wrote in other genre, 
especially expository text. Yet this description contains the salient features of 
writing in Maura’s classroom. It is an ’’impressionist tale” (VanMaanen, 
1988). In order to capture a ’’typical" writing period, I based this rendering on 
the details of one I observed, and also incorporated elements of typical teacher 
interaction with students during other writing periods. 

My description of a writing period characterizes all of those I observed 
in many ways: (1) it does not extend beyond 45 minutes, (2) the students are 
assigned a topic-everybody is doing the same kind of writing, (3) there is no 
peer conferencing, (4) brief, positive feedback ia given by Maura, and (5) all 
finished writing ia carefully collected for the VAP portfolio. 

”Teaehing Writing IsJ-lard For Me" 

Maura says that she likes to teach Language Arts, yet she finds teaching 
writing to be more difficult than teaching other subjects. 

It is harder for me to teach writing, because it is a alow process...! 
like the end result. It's just getting there that's the hard part. 
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What made the proceti flow? In the beginning of the year, the tried to 
teach numerous skills within eadt writing usignment 

It's the roug^ drafts. I don't want to say that it's boring, but 
it drags, because in those, Tm trying to teadi so much...While 
they're looking at sentence structure, Aey're looking at titeir 
detail sentences. Does it fit with fiteir topic sentence? And then 
there's the editing at the end. I have to be careful that when we 
get to our first, second fiiird, fourth and fifth drafts that they haven't 
lost the whole meaning of why we're doing it in the first place. 

She was trying to keep the VAP criteria in mind, and to teach to it all at once. 
Consequently, she did not like her writing classes during the first two months 
of the year because she feared that the students' creativity was being stifled by 
so many rewrites. At the first network meeting, however, she learned that 
she did not need to teach all the criteria in each piece of student writing, and 
she began to focus students on getting their ideas on paper~on doing more 
writing. As a result, her studenU wrote more this year than in past years. 

Maura also felt that her writing instruction was impacted by the 
unusually high number of students with special learning needs in her class. 
Writing is almost always hard because most of my lEi^ students 
are on for language~written language. It is always the same ones 
who can never get started, and it is because they have no idea how 
to attack the written language. And they need so much from you to 
get them started, and then so much feedback after that. And fi\e 
others really suffer for it. 

She said that she could not have peer conferences, although she had in 
previous years; this group of students could not handle it. 
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What, tften, is the teacher's role in teaching writing to students who 
have difficulty writing? Maura feels that the answer lies in accepting how 
th^r can e3q>ress themselves. (Those who are "not writers" may express 
dtemselves through art, for example.) For all students, die important diing is 
to accept whatever form of e)^ression diey use and to recognize student 
growdi on an individual basis. 

"I Never Criticize" 

During the writing period described in Appendbc A, Maura never 
criticizes what her students have written. Other d\an some final editing for 
mechanics, Maura does not mark on student papers and does not grade them. 
This fear of stifling creativity is rooted in her own experience learning to 
write as a child: 

I can remember as a student, writing a piece thinking it was 
great~die best piece I ever wrote..and taking it up there and 
then the nuns looking at it and saying, "RRRRRRRRRR," and going 
back to my scat, thinking, "That's iti I'm not going to try again." 

I won't do it to my students. 

This disposition is apparent in her approach to student writing. She 
circulates throughout the room, monitoring what her students are doing, 
responding to their questions, and encouraging them with feedback like, 
"Nice job,", "Good work; keep going," and "You're going right to town." She 
views this feedback to be facilitative and puiposeful: 

I never criticize. Instead of criticism, it would be asking them 
questions. Where could you take this? Where is this going? 

What do you want the eno to look like? I give them an avenue 
to go down, basically. Then they would try writing that way... 
then I would read it and I would either ask them more questions 
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or I would say, Huit's great!" 

In interactions with students about their writing, the language of the VAP 
criteria was never used during my observations, nor wu Ae criteria in any 
way evident in the classroom environment. Although her students were 
writing more, there was little conversation about the process and content of 
their writing. 

Portfolios 

" I Save Ever y Little Scrap" 

By January, the lavender folders in ttie crate behind Maura's desk were 
crarxuned full. Each one contained the same types of writing— science 
projects, book reports, stories, social studies reports, letters, poems. 

Students had written every day, and she had saved everything. 

They have their own ongoing writing folder, and I have a 
writing folder for their finished work...I save everything. All 
their rough drafu, all their brainstorming. See, before I would 
only save their finished product, but now since the state wants 
to see feedback, I don't know how much io save. So 1 save every 
little scrap and every little idea. 

The students occasionally visited their writing collections. Approximately 
once each quarter, the students sorted through their writing to choose a "best 
piece" and to re-organize the folder. During these portfolio visits, they 
decided whether it was still the best piece, or if a new one should replace it. 
The current *hest piece" was set aside in the left pocket of the folder. 

Until May, everyone went through this same process at the same 
time...and they had plenty of writing from which to select "best" pieces, 
because Maura had saved everything. 
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*Thg Cho8#n Few** 

This is my way. It's not lack of oonfidtncc. 1 guass duit dtis is 
the way I would have done it anyway, and 1 don't know if it's 
good enough for the VAP.. J feel like I'm doing the best 1 can. 

Maura said these words after the last of my eight visits to her 
classroom. I positioned my duir across from her as she sat at her desk. The 
pile of bulging lavender folders piled neatly in front of her had been 
transformed that day from tmwieldy year*long collections of student writing 
to portfolios organized to meet the VAP's guidelines. She proudly invited 
me to look at them, as we discussed what had happened that day. 

Five of Maura's students were chosen by the VAP, and they were 
referred to as "the chosen few." For two days she worked with them at a table 
in the front of the room during Language Arts time, while the other 18 
students did other kinds of seatwork and Freda and another aide monitored 
them. She gave "the chosen few" the table of contents and explained it. Then 
they went through their collections and foimd their be»t piece. They looked at 
it, and decided whether it needed to be copied over, or whether they wanted 
to change it in any way. From there, they wrote a reflective letter stating why 
they had chosen it as their best piece. Maura observed that her students had 
difficulty writing their reasons for selecting a best piece: 

That was hard. I think maybe I would next year maybe every 
quarter, pick a best piece and ask them to write a letter. They 
needed more practice expressing their thoughts and being 
proud of themselves, on paper. 

After the letter was completed, the students sorted through their 
collections of writing for the final time and chose the other pieces called for by 
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^ table of contents. There was no discussion about what makes a good piece 
of writing, or criteria for selection mentioned, except to "choose quality 
work." Whether or not Maura agreed widi die students' dioices for their 
portfolios, dieir choices were honored and she did not try to influence diem. 

On the second day, after die "diosen few" were nearly finished 
assembling dieir VAP portfolios, she asked the other students to assemble a 
similar portfolio. By dien, these students knew diat theirs had not been 
selected, yet she uked them to prepare a portfolio as if it were. Why? 

I do not like the idea of me working with diose five, and all of a 
sudden saying, "Yours don't count!" So all of the others are going to 
do theirs, too. They are actually going to have a portfolio that 
could be sent to the state. That's what will go up to their sixth grade 
teacher. It's not right...all year long we saved that stuff, and we 
went through it u a team, but only a few would be chosen. 

Maura realized afterward diat she could have first asked the whole class to 
assemble portfolios, and then discreetly taken out the five to be sent to the 
state. But because she was concerned that the VAP portfolios be assembled 
exactly according to guidelines, that product became her immediate focus. 

She did not think of having the rest of the students create portfolios until 
after the "chose few" were finished. 

Given Maura's concern about the management and organization 
required for creating the portfolio product, and that it served mainly as a 
repository for student writing, it is not surprising that she chose to put it 
together this way. Throughout the year, the state's portfolio was a collection 
folder, never central to classroom work as either an assessment or an 
instructional vehicle. 
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Making Sense of the Year 

"Portfolio" means different things to different teachers. Some teachers 
focus on it as a product-a container for student work, and odiers focus on its 
use as a tool for teaching and learning (Valencia k Place, 1994). This case 
study suggests that the VAP portfolios had litde influence in foe classroom of 
this "curriculum oriented" teacher, ofoer foan to function as a product. The 
language of foe criteria was never used wifo students, foe scoring rubric was 
not incorporated, and Maura never changed her classroom writing and 
assessment processes. In fact, in foe end, she again talked about her writing 
program as if it were a direct overlay of foe VAP criteria: 

Drawing from experiences would be my purpose. The brain- 
storming and foe webbing is foe organization part. The details is 
paragraphing, which we teach in language in fifth grade. Voice 
was more vocabulary, as far as using words to describe things. And 
usually wifo words you can get your own tone, and then we always 
did foe spelling and foe mechanics and stuff anyway. 

Yet, there were some significant changes in this classroom as a result of foe 
VAP. Students wrote more often, they produced more writing, and they 
collected their writing. In addition, they selected 'best pieces" from their 
collections on different occasions. Perhaps that is enough change for one 
year. 

**Yqu Have To Do These Things'* 

Maura negotiated her response to foe mandate by first imderstanding 
foe product. It was difficult at first: 

There's no question., this comes down from foe state. You have to 
do these things. So I guess at first there's always that little bit of 
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intimidation and you don't know what you have to do or what ia 
ejected of you« and yet you're accountable. So at first a little bit 
of intimidation, a little bit of anger. You get over that. 

In the end, however, Maura recognized that the experience of doing 
portfolios for the VAP was 'Very valuable" for both her and her students. 

She felt tihat collecting and selecting from fiieir writing had a positive impact 
on the students. 

I realized that they were proud to look at all the work they had 
done this year and to think, "Wow, I did fids," or "I remember 
doing this. We did this back when..."and fiien leafing through 
and looking at the dates to these things. They were very proud. 

It Makes You Think 

Maura talked about the impact that doing the VAP had on her 
teaching, and her future plans for incorporating the portfolio in her 
classroom. Although she termed it an "organization rughtmare," she said 
that she liked it more than she disliked it for classroom use. She did not 
agree with the type of scoring and comparing of scores that was happening at 
the state level, but 

...it does make you think about how you teach writing, the best 
way to teach writing to get the results you want. I think the state 
is doing a good thing. 

In fact, once her VAP portfolios were completed and sent to the state, she said 
that next year she plans to teach the students to use the VAP scoring rubric to 
evaluate their own writing. 

Children need to know how to write, and I think starting with 
the rubric the way they have it, that's a good place to start. Now 
I see the reason. I see the need...I don't agree with the scoring; I 
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like ttw whole premise of it, tiumgh. Even if the etete decided to do 
awey with ddf type of asMasment, 1 would carry through widi dw 
portfolio part anyway. 

The extent to v/hich Maura will "carry dir oug|h with die portfolio p^" 
minus the state mandate will be tested dils year. The state notified fifdi grade 
teachers this fall that fifth grade writing portfolios would not be collected for 
scoring this year, but would be in 1997. I spoke with Maura on the telephone 
last week and she told me endiusiasdcally, Tve given the kids the criteria, 
and they understood it. We use die rubric, and we read eadi other's writing. 
Come and read what they are doing! It's such exceptional work." 

Clearly, there's more to come. The full influence of one year of 
implementing the VAP has not yet been realized in this classroom. 
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Appendix 

leeching Writing: A lypicil Writing Period in Meure'e Room 
Gantiary, 1995) 

It it exectly 9:30 em. 

Ald\ou^ there ere no eudible buzzers or belli/ Mrs. Lincoln moves to 
the front of the clessroom es if she heers one. The chelkboerd behind her is 
cleen except the dete, e behevior chert, end e "Homework" list of four 
students' nemes who did not turn in homework thet morning. A spurt of 
chettering end whispering voices resotmds ebove the rub of desks being 
dragged over e cerpet. Students p\ish end pull dieir desks out of the three 
circles they hed formed for reeding groups forty-five minutes eerlier. They 
scurry to errenge them in three double rows feeing d\e chelkboerd. Folding 
her ermS/ Mrs. Lincobi smiles end ennounces, " I need you to teke out your 
writing folders." 

Twenty three fifth grede students quietly piece their peperbeck copies of 
Taland nf tha Blua Dolphins inside their desks. Within e minute, desk tops 
ere cleered, except for d\e plein menile folders. All eyes look up to their 
teecher in enticipation. It is time to listen to directions. 

"First, let’s Ulk ebout the 'Invention' peregrephs thet you worked on 
in the computer leb yesterdey. How meny of you heve it typed out? Do eny 
of you still heve it written by hend?" There is no peuse between questions, 
end neerly ell students helf-reise their hends simulteneously. Mrs. Lincoln 
nods es if she understends to which question they ere responding. 

"OK. If it is done, you need to put it in your permenent folders. But if 
you went to todey, you cen either hendwrite or type out e finel copy." Mrs. 
Lincobi continues telking to her clus in en evenlypeced voice es she crosses 
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^ room to tfie full length window bddnd her desk. She picks up a blue 
plastic milk aate crammed with puiple pocket folders in dte back half and 
dusters of papers stuped in the front half. "Anyoxte who has the ’Invention" 
paragraphs done, please bring them here," she says as she hoists Ste crate to 
the top of the long table and sits on the edge of dw table next to it. * 11^011 need 
to take out all your rou£^ drafts and final copies and staple your final copy on 
top. Make sure today's date, January 10, 1995, is on it." She points to the date 
written on the chalkboard behind her. "Find your purple folder in here and 
put your finished piece inside." 

But the students do not need to find their purple folders nor staple 
their own papers. Instead, Mrs. Lincoln medtodically removes individual 
folders from the crate and reads the name she printed in perfectly-formed 
block letters in the top right comer of each one: "Elizabeth, Steven,..." In 
response, each student brings papers to the table, gets them correctly-stapled, 
and deposits them into a lavender folder, while Mrs. Lincoln holds it open. 
As she closes each folder and places it back in the crate, she checks to see that 
the date is written on the final draft, then reads the name from the next 
folder. After all the students complete the procedure and return to their 
desks, she returns the crate to its place behind her desk and then returns to 
her position in front of the room. It is 9:43. 

"For today's activity, we are starting a new story. This one is different. 
I gave you the 'Invention' topic for your last story. Today, I give you a 
picture. You can color it any way you want. Give it personality." She 
displays a xeroxed cartoon of a smiling space alien. 

"That's so cute!" chimed Mary. 

Mrs. Lincoln continues to give directions as she moves up and down 
the rows of desks and deliberately places a paper face dov/n in the upper left 
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comtr of tadt. "Hmj ntxt diing you will do la jlvt It a name. Ilwn wrltt 10 
worda that dtacribt tht pictuit. Do you know what dcacribc mcana?" 

Suaan raiata her hand, ”Yea...teU about It." 

"lhafa right. After you Uat thinga about It, unrlte a atory. It can be any 
atory you want. The liat la your brainatonning part. It gives you diinga to 
write about." Mra. Lincoln retuma to the chalkboard and writes: 

1. Color it 

2. Give it a name. 

3. Write 10 words that describe it 

4. Write a story about it 

This is something that you will do by yourselves. No talking. OK? 

Everybody can turn the paper over now and study it carefully." As students 
look at the cartoon, she places a sheet of white lined writing paper on each 
desk. 

Within seconds, colored pencils, magic markers and crayons are drawn 
out from inside desks, and students are busy, silently coloring. Mrs. Lincoln 
walks from desk to desk, "Nice job," she says to Jimmy and is careful to 
compliment each student on their choices of colors as she looks over each 
shoulder. 

After several minutes, Mrs. Lincoln speaks up. "It is 10 o'clock. If you 
are still coloring, put your crayons and markers away and start writing." 
Standing again in the front of the room, she visually scans the room to notice 
whether the transition from coloring to writing has smarted. 

"But I'm not finished, Jon whispers to Sarah as he slowly returns his 
markers to their box. 

Chris' hand shoots up. "I'm done!" Mrs. Lincoln walks to his desk 
and glances at his paper. 



"Good for you# Chrii. You tit dont.»you hive your ten words " 

"Coundni his nsms# I sctuiUy hsvt elevenr Chris bcimed. 

"AU right. Now you srt ready to begin your story. Study him a while, 
and maybe an idea will come to your head." While Chris looks blankly at his 
papers, she moves to Sarah's desk. 

"This is right up your alley. Isn't it Sarah?" Sarah loves art. "You are 
going right to town on your list..good for youl" 

As Dennis' aide leaves d\e room, he raises his hand as if in crisis. 

"OOh! OOOh! Lookl" Mrs. Lincoln walks briskly across the room. He hands 
her his list of words written in his aide's handwriting. 

" Happy, kind, awesome, dirty, pizza, green hair, likes to play football, 
98 years old, lives in a street in a cardboard box." Mrs. Lincoln reads it aloud. 

"He goes to school, too!" Dennis added. 

"Great idea! Put that down on your list." 

"How do you spell 'school'?" he looks discouraged. 

"Sound it out," she says encouragingly. 

"C-H-OL," he struggles. 

"Very good, Dennis. Write it down." 

Mrs. Lincoln notices that Mary and Elizabeth, who sit next to each 
other, are whispering. She positions herself behind them and looks over 
their shoulders. "Is there a problem here?" 

"I can't think of any more words for my list," Elizabeth whines. 

"Then go ahead and start your story. You might think of more as your 
write. Something might jump out at you," she reassures her. On her way 
back to the front of the room, she is careful to glance at each student's list. 
"Very good...ruce job...keep going..good work..." 
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